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SCENERY  CHARACTERISTIC  OF  TIBl/jlON  ISLAND. 


A LEBANONIAN 
AMONGST  A STRANGE  PEOPLE 

By  Capt.  H.  M.  M.  RICHARDS.  Liu  I). 


It  is  proposed  in  this  paper  to  depart  from  flu-  wcllbcatcn 
and  ofttimes-trod  path  traversing  the  history  of  our  countv 
with  its  inhabitants,  and  to  tell  somewhat  of  strange  and  lit- 
tle known  peoj)les  with  whom  it  has  chanced  that  one  of  your 
number  was  thrown  in  contact,  namely  the  Seri  and  Yni|tii 
Indians,  and  with  whom  he  had  some  experiences,  which  he 
trusts  may  prove  of  interest  to  you  and  of  a little  value  to 
historians  in  general. 

(hie  <>t  the  unsolved  riddles  of  otir  world  is  the  derivation 
of  those  mysterious  tribes  of  aborigines,  to  whom  we  have 
triven  the  name  of  “Indians”  and  who  peopled  the  continents 
ot  both  North  and  South  America  when  first  discovered  by 
the  white  man.  W e are  daily  unearthing  records  in  the'  ( )ld 
World  of  Asia.  Kurope  and  even  Africa  which  lead  us  back- 
over-  a road.  now.  by  no  means  dimly  lighted,  so  far  into  the 
ancient  past  as  t-o  brinjy  us  near  the  time  when  the  l)i\ine 
Creator. issued  his  fiat  and  our  licauiilul  planet  bejyan  its  activ- 
ities of  animal  and  vegetable  life.  There  has  been  no  lack  of 
monument-  embracing  the  many  centuries  which  have  pa>sed 
over  our  own  countrv  but,  as  vet,  the  key  has  r.ot  been  toum! 
to  unlock  their  treasures  and  so  we  are  .--till  "loping.  more  or 
le--  blindly,  after  the  truth  concerning  them. 

The  concensus  of  niodern  opinion  agrees  with  savage  tradi- 
tion which  universally  states  that  the  .origin  of  their  people 
on  our  continent  was  from  the  north,  and  that  ot  the  triby- 
in our  neighboring-  continent,  on  the  other  side  of  the  equator. 


Note.  Altlio  tin*  subject-matter  of  this  Paper  lias  no  rela- 
tion whatever  to  Lebanon  County’s  history,  or  its  affairs,  the 
Paper  was  read  before  the  Society,  and  is  admitted  Into  its 
archives  for  the  reason  that  the  experiences  related  therein  were 
the  personal  experiences  of  an  honored  member  of  the  Society, 
and  for  the  further  reason  that  of  the  people  described  in  the 
Paper  our  knowledge  is  so  limited  that  both  along  historical  and 
descriptive  lines  its  contents  bear  upon  a field  of  investigation 
practically  new  and  heretofore  unattempted. 

Secretary. 
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was  from  the  south.  WTat  can  we  understand  from  these 
slight  clues? 

With  the  dispersion  of  the  various  nations  of  the  earth  at 
the  Tower  of  Babel  we  know  that  some? 'our  ancestors,  wend- 
ed their  way  to  the  north  and  west  through  Europe ; some 
remained  in  the  vicinity  of  their  original  homes;  others  found 
their  way  to  the  south  into  Africa,  while  the  remainder 
wandered  towards  the  east  and  kept  on,  slowly  and  gradually, 
until  they  had  finally  attained  the  shores  of  another  and  still 
greater  ocean  than  that  upon  which  they  had  turned  their 
backs.  Of  this  number  those  whose  lot  brought  them  to  the 
comparatively  bleak  and  frozen  districts  of  the  north,  in  our 
present  Siberia,  became  increasingly  savage,  while  those  whose 
habitation  was  in  the  more  temperate  climate  of  our  present 
China,  Japan,  and  even  the  warmer  countries  to  the  south, 

- * became  increasingly  civilized. 

As  time  wore  on  the  Siberian  savage  found  his  way  across 
the  narrow  waters  of  Behring’s  Strait  to  a new  work$  where 
he  spread  himself  towards  the  south  and  west  until  he'1  finally 
occupied  the  major  part  of  our  (Suited  States  and  of  Canada. 
In  the  meantime  his  neighbors  to  the  south,  either  bent  on 
discovery  or  driven  bv  stress  of  weather,  slow'ly  populated  the 
groups  of  islands  in  the  ocean  and  also  eventually  attained  the 
shores  of  the  same  distant  land,  where  they  built  the  towns 
and  temples  in  Mexico  and  I’eru  which  so  astonished  the  white 
men  who  first  saw  them  and  who  became  their  conquerors. 

How  the  savage  of  the  north,  in  liis  migration --tojffie  south, 
met  and  largely  overcame  those  who.  living  in  the  south,  had 
Somewhat  extended  themselves  to  the  north,  is  an  interesting 
story,  however  little  known,  but  one  not  germane  to  our  sub- 
ject. It  is  sufficient  to  add  .that  among  the  so-called  Indians 
of  North  America  linguistic  differences 'became  accentuated, 
as  chiefs  and  their  followers  kept  apart  from  each  other,  until 
there  developed  some  three  score  nations  speaking  diverse 
Sy?, .languages  each  of  which  comprised  its  several  tribes  which 
gllffitad  their  own  villages  or  towns  and  frequently  their  own 
B^iialert* 

IRI17  ’ THE  SERI  INDIANS 

Strange  as  it  may  seem  there  is. at  this  time,  no  body  of  . 
savages  in  the  world  of  whom  we  know  less  or  who  are 
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fiercer  than  the  Seftrfndians.  who  live  on  an  island  in  the 
Gulf  of  California.  For  that  matter  the  entire  body  of  water 
which  separates  Lower-Cali  forma  from  the  mainland  of  Mex- 
ico is  a place  of  wonders  &iore  than  strange  to  the  great  mass 
of  mankind. 

~ 1 

They  are  a tribe' of  the  Yuman  linguistic,  stock  of  North 
American  Indians  which  formerly  occupied  the  extreme  south- 
western part  of  the  United  States,  including  much  of  the  val* 
leys  of  the  Colorado  and  Gila  rivers,  the  whole  of  the  peninsula 
of  Lower  California  and  a small  area  of  Mexico  on  the  coast 
of  this  gulf. 

Reduced  to  a small  remnant  of  but  a few  hundred  individ- 
uals the  tribe  now  dwells  on  Tiburon,  or  Shark  island,  a bar- 
ren, rocky  stretch  oCT^Sfl,  some  ten  leagues  in  length  by  four 
or  five  in  breadth,  lying  off  the  Sonora  coast  of  Mexico,  op- 
posite the  Agitaje  San  Juan,  in  latitude  twenty-nine  degrees 
north.  The  greatest  height  attained  on  the  island  is  about 
3000  "feet,  and  throughont  its 'entire  extent  there  are  to  be 
found  but  three  water-holes  of  any  considerable  size.  From 
the -summer  of  - 1540  when  Hernando  de  Alarcon,  one  of  Cor- 
tez’ admirals,  gave  the  land  its  name  because  he*  found  the 
'-sea  swararing  Mdttr  voracious  -sharks,  it  has  been  Laplace  of  ill 
repute  amongst  men.  * 

The  most  isolated  and  primitive  people  in  the  world  today 
these  Indians  are  a race  of  splendid^physique  and  marvelous 
fleetness.  They  are  of  gigantic  stature  and  were  reported  by 
Don  Rodrigo  Maldonado,  an  officer  of  Coronada,  as  being  “so 
large  and  tall  that  the  best  man  in  the  (Spanish)  army  reached 
only  to  their  chests. There  is  excellent  reason'  for  the  belief 
that,  out  of  the  Spanish  tales  of  the  Seri,  were  created,  through 
an  author’s  imaginative  brain,  the  Brobdingnagians  of  Dean 
Swift.  At  the  same  time  it  is  no  wild  phantasy  to  surmise  that 
Tiburon  is  really  the  island  which  Cortez  had  in  view  when 
he  sent  his  admirals  in  search  of  California,  “the  land  of 
Amazons,”  as,  certainly,  the  Seri  women  exercise  an  unusual 
control  of  affairs  on  Tiburon,  and  all  kinship  is  reckoned  in  the 
female  line. 

Prior  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  island  were  reputed  to  be  cannibals,  a stigma 
which  still  attaches  to  them;  by  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth 
century  their  animosity  towards  strangers  had  become  proverb- 
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ial  as  they  fanatically  believe  that  the  touch  of  any  man  from 
the  outside  world  is  damnation  to  themr-  Neighboring  Indian 
tribes.  Spaniards,  Mexicans,  Americans,  indeed  all  visiting 
aliens,  have  found  the  Seri  inexplicably  treacherous  and  hostile 
Xon-agricultural  barbarians,  scantily  garbed  in  the  skins  of 
pelicans,  partial  to  meat  uncooked  and  to  the  unspeakably  dis* 
gusting  "second  crop”  of  the  cacti,  these  isolated  aborigines 
are  possessed  of  a pride  of  blood  so  fierce  and  intense  that  to 
intermingle  their  own  with  that  of  an  alien  is  an  indefensible 
crime. 

The  Seri  are  essentially  warriors.  During  the  three  cen- 
turies last  past  over  fifty  recorded  attempts  have  been  made 
to  subjugate  them  . Cunning,  possessed  of  unequalled  endur- 
ance and  a demoniac  lust  for  blood,  they  have  repulsed  or 
eluded  all  comers.  If  as  many  as  five  hundred  members  of 
the  tribe  yet  survive  then  a moderate  estimate  of  their  cost, 
merely  to  Mexican  war  parties,  would  be  two  hundred!  dollars 
per  head.  While  they  carry  long  bows  they  seem  more  partial 
to  huffs , or  handy  boulders,  and  to  their  teeth  and  hands. 
That  they  use  poisoned  arrows  is  a charge  that  has  been  made 
against  the ir  warriors  these  two  centuries  past.  It  is  said 
that  they  obtain  the  deadly  venom  by  pressing  their  arrow- 
points  against  partially  hollowed  putrified  livers  within  which 
a repulsive  mass  of  centipedes,  tarantulas  and  rattlesnakes 
have  been  stored  and  allowed  to  war  until  death. 


Meagre  in  its  vocabulary,  the  language  of  these  people  has 
been  variously  ascribed  to  Arabian,  Welsh  and  Patagonian 
original.  In  their  worship  the  turtle  and  pelican  are  chief 
tutelaries. 


Lithe,  deep-chested,  of  rather  comely  figure  and  well-  pro- 
portioned bodies,  the  strength  of  the  Seri  is  as  extraordinary 
as  their  lust  for  slaughter.  Separated  from  the  Sonora  main- 
land by  the  treacherous  waters  of  a narrow  strait,  well  termed 
Boca  Inficrno  (Mouth  of  Hell)  and  Infiernillo  (Little  Hell), 
They  dexterously  propel  their  frail  cane  balsas  across  the  swirl- 
jpg  waves,  carrying  with  them  plunder  from  the  inland  natives. 
(Indeed,  at  low  tide  it  is  said  they  breast  these  waters  without 
artificial  supportr  carrying  on  their  stalwart  shoulders  great 
reeking  quarters  of  stolen  beef.  Working  in  concert,  more- 
over, four  Seri  Indians  will  run  down  a deer  or  mountain 
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, sheep,  beating_out  its  brains  with  hupfs.  Many  of  the  men 
^ (Txceed  six  feet  in  height.  (Camp  and  Camino  in  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, by  Arthur  W.  North). 

Si^ty  miles  of  desert,  together  with  the  stretch  of  exceed- 
ingly Tough  water  just  mentioned,  separate  them  from  inhabit' 
' eel  Mexico.  Any  invader  of  their  island  is  forced  to  surmount 
these  difficulties,  which  nature  has  placed  in  the  way,  before 
they  can  be  intruded  upon.  For  three  hundred  years  they  have 
successfully  resisted  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Mexican 
Government  to  subdue  them.  Scores  of  parties  of  adventurers 
and  prospectors,  led  on  by  the  tales  of  a wealth  of  precious 
metals  in  Seriland,  have  attempted  to  explore  Tiburon,  but 
without  success.  So  many  of  these  visitors  have  disappeared, 
^llefpying'no  sign  behind  them,  that  most  knowledge  of  its  peo- 
ple ana  their  customs  is  traditional  and  veiled  in  uncertainty. 
Any  one  who,  like  the  writer  of  this,  has  been  privileged  to' 
come  into  brief  contact  with  them,  is  a rarity.  Of  recent 
travelers  who  have  never  returned  from  the  Seri,  may  be  men- 
tioned two  San  Francisco  correspondents  murdered  there  in 
1894,  a party  of  prospectors  who  effected  a landing  in  1896, 
two  traders  who*  were  made  away  with,  in  1898,  and,  finally, 
the  Grindell  party  of  1909.  Well,  Indeed,  has  a scientist  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institue  characterized  the  natives  of  Tiburon 
as  “the  most  primitive,  the  most  l)lood-thirsty  and  treacherous 
of  the  Indians  of  North  America.” 

The  only  exception  that  has  ever  occurred  to  this  universal 
tale  of  mishap  is  the  expedition  organized  under  command  of 
Dr.  W.  J.  McGee,  (LL.  D.  of  Cornell  University,  who  died 
September  4.  1912,)  government  geologist,  anthropologist  and 
hydrologist,  consisting  of  a sufficiently  large  party,  armed  with 
modern  firearms,  furnished  with  all  necessary  supplies  and 
handled  in  the  most  careful  manner.  They  succeeded  in  pene- 
trating the  island  in  1894-5,  and  in  securing  the  scientific  in- 
formation which  they  sought.  My  own  impression,  based  upon 
experience,  is  that  they  met  with  this  success  merely  because 
the  Indians  appreciated  the  nature  of  their  visit,  and,  realizing 
that  they  had  come  for  no  motives  of  harm,  were  sensible 
enough  to  avoid  unnecessary  aggressive  action  against  so  large 
a party.  Considering  the  character  of  the  rocky  island,  with 
its  many  opportunities  for  ambush,  it  does  not  seem  possible 
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that  tlicv  could  otherwise  have  escaped  unharmed  and  without 
being  annihilated. 

The  beginning  ot  the  year  1873  found  me  attached,  as  an 
officer,  to  the  l . S.  S.  “ Xarragansett,"  under  command' of  then 
Commander  George  Dewey,  destined  to  he.  later,  the  famous 
Admiral  who  gave  to  this  country  its  I’hillipir.e  possessions. 
It  mav  be  a matter  of  interest  to  say  that,  shortly  after  this 
time,  occurred  our  “\ irginius"  difficulty  with  Spain  which 
came  near  precipitating  a war  with  that  kingdom,  and  that,  in 
anticipation  of  such  conflict,  Dewey  even  then  made  a request 
to  the  Xavv  Department  to  be  ordeded  to  attack  Manila  in  the 
event  of  hostilities.  The  "Xarragansett"  was  tit  this’  time  per- 
forming survey  duty  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  especially  in  the 
Gulf  of  California.  It  was  not  my  first  association  with  Ad- 
miral Dewey.  We  had  been  together  for  a couple  years  at 
the  Xaval  Academy  and  had  both  just  been  on  duty  at  the  U. 
S.  Torpedo  Station,  _ Xewport.  K.  1...  w here  a mogt  pleasant 
friendship  had  sprung  up  between  his  family  ar.d  mine.  Cpon 
the  sudden  death  of  his  wife,  about  the  close  of"  1872,  his  sor- 
row was  so  threat  that  he  requested  to  be  given  command  of  a 
sea-going  vessel  so  that  he  might  be  detached  from  the  scene 
of  his  bereavement  with  the  restdt  of  his  being  placed  in  chary e 
of  file  "Xarragansett''  and.  because  of  his  friendly  feeling 
towards  ne.  mv  being  ordered  to  this  ship-upon  his  solicita- 
tion. The  vears  which  follow'd!  o:  lv  served  to  deepen  the  at- 
tachment between  us,  so  that  my  feeling  -towards  him  was 
that  a son  to  his  father,  or,  possibly,  that  of  a younger  broth- 
er towards  his  elder.  How  little  either  of  us  then  dreamed 
of  the  honors  which  awaited  him  in  the  future,  and  which  1 
know  him  to  have  so  well  deserved. 

By  December  of  the  year  1873,  just  two  days  after  Christ- 
mas, we  had  reached  the  Tiburon  Island,  about  wdiose  myster- 
ies and  whose  savage  inhabitants  we  had  heard  so  much  on  the 
way.  There  lay  before  us  a bleak,  barren  rock,  evidently  lift- 
ed out  of  the  water  in  past  ages  by  volcanic  action.  Xot  a tree 
was  to  be  seen,  no  evidences  of -water  to  drink  nor  of  food  to 
-eat,  nothing  but  the  never  failing  cacti,  brush,  sand  and  rock. 
How  any  number  of  persons  could  subsist  upon  it  and  what 
it,  with  its  surrounding  waters,  produced,  was  then  and  still 
is  to  me  a problem  which  I have  never  solved.  However,  I 
have  previously  given  some  hint  as  to  how  it  has  been  done. 
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- Mv  first  experience  with  the  Seri  Indian  was  while  walk- 
ing along  the  shore  when  o.eof  them  suddenly  loomed  up 
before  me.  I le  was  truly  a veritable  giant  with  his  more  than 
rsix  feet  of  height,  muscles,  like  steel,  standing  out  all  over 
him.  and  as  naked  as  the  day  he  was  born  save  for  a breech- 
"‘cletln  <f>r  covering,  of  some  material  which  I failed  to  recog- 
nize. I must  have  looked  like  a pie  my  to  him.  Fortunately, 
he  seemed  to  be  on  a peacable  errand,  or  else  was  taken  as 
much  by  surprise  as  myself,  so  we  parted  without  further  effort 
towards  acquaintanship. 

W hile  the  “ Xarraga'.sett"  was  skirting  the  outer,  or  sea-' 
ward  coast  of  the  island,  and  locating  its  different  points,  one 
of  the  boats  was  pn-ceeding  down  the  narrow  passage  of  water 
-&effe«ting  it  from  the  mainland,  to  which  reference  has  already 
beenina/le,  on  the  same  errand,  and,  in  the  course  of  it  s’ way, 
unexpectedly,  to  both  parties,  intercepted  some  of  the  Indians 
G'on  one  of  their  boats  or  balsas,  who,  realizing  that  they  could 
not  escape,  allowed  themselves  to  he  overhauled.  Among 
them  was  one  of  their  women,  the  onlv  one  clad  of  the  num- 
ber, who  had  over  her  a covering  of  pelican  skins.  Our  fash- 
ionable ladies  ma\*  imagine  wlral  a sensation  would  be  pro- 
duced, on  the  hoard-walk  of  Afk’r  tic-  City,  for  instance,  dur- 
ing the- annual ‘parade  of  the  Faster,  season,  were  one  of  them 
able  to  display  such  a grand  robe  of  feathers.  Even  there  it 
was  such  a curiositv  tint  ever-.-  effort  was  made  to  secure  it  as 
a relic.  Of  course  verbal  communication  was  impossible,  but 
a profuse  use  was.  made  of  the  sign  language,  and  various 
plugs  of  tobacco,  knives,  etc.,  were  offered  in  exchange  but 
without  avail,  and  finallv  the  party  was  allowed  to  proceed  on 
its' way. 

As  has  already  been  intimated  our  business  was  that  of  sur- 
veying and.  as  it  was  not  onlv  desirable  but  also  necessary  to 
take  observations,  in  order  to  fix  the  position  of  the  island,  we 
dropped  our  anchor  close  to  its  southern  extremity  and  sent  an 
armed  party  on  shore  for  that  purpose. 

It  was  evident  that  the  natives  were  surrounding  the  camp 
during  the  entire  night  so  a strict  watch  was  kept,  and  the 
morning  came  without  mishap.  It  was  far  from  our  purpose 
to  excite  any  aggressive  action  on  their  part  so  every  effort 
was  made  to  avoid  hostilities  and  to  show  the  Indians  that  our 
errand  was  of  a peaceful  character.  They  seemed  to  grasp 
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liii'  tact  and.  on  tlicir  part,  mereh  kept  in  touch  with  us.  In 
tile  course  of  the  dav  one  of  them  was  seen  to  show  himself 
opeulv  In  the  hope  of  persuading  -him  to  enter  the  eamp_QTLC 
nf  mir  seamen  grasped  In-  rifle  and  started  towards  him,  hut 
he  had  liardlv  advanced  a few  ]>aces  when  the  savage  drew  the 
arrow  in  his  how  to  its  head  and  kept  it  there  as  a menace 
towards  further  approach.  Idle  seaman  then  dropped  his  gun, 
in  token  of  amity,  and  took  a step  or  two  further  when  again 
the  how  came  up  as  a warning,  w hereupon  a handkerchief  was 
displaced  and  waved,  and  several  trinkets  laid  upon  a rock 
while  the  sailor  retired  a short  distance,  hut  all  without  avail, 
and.  finallv.  when  our  work  was  done  we  were  forced  to  get 
up  anchor  and  proceed  on  our  wav  without  making  a closer 
acquaintance  with  our  suspicious  and  warlike  friends,  the 
Seri,  hut  with  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that,  even  as  it  was, 
we  were  privileged  heyond  anv  one  else,  up  to  that  period,  in 
coming  into  close  contact  with  them.  s 

d'llh.  YAOCf  INDIANS 

Kqually  strange  and  interesting,  hut  of  a different  type  from 
the  Seri,  and  more  approachable,  were  the  Yaquis. 

Idle'  belong  to  the  Cahita  family,  a division  of  the  Piman 
-tuck  of  North  American  Indians,  inhabiting  the  southwest- 
ern coast  of  Sonora,  with  settlements,  or  villages.'  mainly  in 
tiie  lower  valley s oi  the  \ aqm.  huerte  and  Mavo  rivers.  The 
Yaqui  and  Mavo  branches  have  been  almost  constantly  at  war 
with  the  Mexicans. 

In  August.  1521,  Hernando  Cortex,  the  Spanish  adventur- 
er, unfurled  the  flag  of  Spain  over  the  palace  of  the  Aztec 
ruler,  Montezuma,  iir  the  citv  of  Mexico,  where  it  remained 
precisely  three  centuries,  from  1521  until  1821,  and  then  gave 
way  to  the  flag  of  independent  Mexico. 

In  1590,  about  sixty-nine  years  after  the  triumph  of  Cortez, 
the  Roman  Catholic  priest-  entered  the  valley  of  the  Yaqui,  one 
thousand  miles  northwest  from  the  Mexican  capital,  and  estal> 
lislied  missions  among  the  natives.  I11  1874,  tw'o  hundred  and 
seventy-four  years  after  the  planting  of  the  cross  amongst 
these  aborigines-  Commander  ( ieorge  Dewey,  on  the  United 
States  Cruiser  “Narragansett.”  unfurled  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
and  anchored  off  the  coast  of  these  same  people. 
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Tfii^Yaquis'  derivctheir  name  from  fheir  peculiar  habit  of 
loud  talking,  their,  verbal  designation,-  “Yaqui,”  meaning  “He 
who  shouts.”  ' ' - 

Asr  a racf  they  claim  descent  from  one  of  the  original  sev- 
en emigrations  from  the  north,  having  closely  followed  the 
Toltecs^  of  A e sixth  century  or  before,  who  founded  their  king 
dom  on  the  site  of  Tula,  about  fifty  miles  north  of  the  city 
of  Mexico.  They  claim,  by  tradition,  an  earlier  origin  than  the 
Aztecs,  who  built  cities  and  possessed  a civilization  which  was 
at  its  height  in  the  time  of  the  first  expedition  of  Cortez. 

They  have  been  constantly  at  war  with  the  invaders  of  their 
country,  and  have  only  been  brought  quite  recently  to  some 
degree  of  subjection.  They  revolted  against  Spain  in  1735, 
w'henrtfie^Hidalgos  were  worsted  in  battle  but  made  up  for 
their  'IaTlure  m arms  by  their  artful  duplicity.  They  revolted 
again  in  1825,  and  again  in  1832,  against  Mexico,  when  arm- 
ed With  bows,  battle-axes  and  spears,  and  led  by  their  cele- 
brated chieftain,  Banderas,  they  made  it  lively  for  the  Govern' 
ment  troops  but  were  finally  overcome.  They  made  another 
attempt  in  1841,  and  defended  their  mountain  fastnesses  and 
lagoons  with  Spartan  Valor,  holding* the  Mexicans  at  bay  for 
years.  Order  was  restored  by  a compromise.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1899  anotheV  outbreak  occurred,  by  which  time  they 
were  well-armed  with  more  modern  weapons,  and  which  re- 
sulted in  great  loss  to  their  opponents,  and  was  only  brought 
to  a final  termination  within  recent  years  when,  through  stress 
of  numbers,  discipline  and  superior  equipment,  they  were  at 
last  overcome.  Many  of  their  number  have  been  deported  to 
distant,  localities,  by  the  authorities,  in  the  hope  that  this  pro- 
cedureTnay  put  an  end  to  future  hostilities. 

Dr.  W.  J.  McGee,  who  has  been  previously  mentioned  and 
is  familiar  with  them,  having  made  extensive  research  in  Son- 
ora, says  of  them : 

“The  Yaquis  are  a pastoral  people,  but  in  a rude  way;  they 
are  somewhat  skilled  in  the  arts.  They  are  ruled  by  their 
own  laws,  follow  their  own  customs,  and  are  deeply  rooted  in 
their  ancestral  pagan  faith.  They  have  towns  which  are  often 
asylums.  A refugee  having  sought  safety  among  them,  they 
will  never  surrender  him.  Their  language  belongs'  to  one  of 
the  branches  which  evidently  came  originally  from  Asiatic 
sources,  although  now  more  closely  resembling  the  Esqui- 
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mau.  They  are  a hard-working  people.  They  work  for 
money,  and  expect  their  pay.  As  a rule,  half-civilized  people 
have  no  ideas  of  exchange  except  by  barter  in  kind.  The 
Yaquis  know  a dollar  and  what  it  means. 

“Aside  from  the  sentimental  side,  I would  not  be  surprised 
if  religion  did  not  have  something  to  do  with  the  uprising  (that 
of  1899).  I have  found  these  people  attached  to  their  native 
forms  of  worship,  and  by  no  means  entirely  submissive  to  the 
priests  (Roman  Catholic).  Among  themselves  they  have  their 
ancestral  ceremonial  rites  of  birth,  marriage  and  sepulture,  as 
well  as  fasts  and  festivals.  They  have  a government  of  their 
own,  and  crave,  what  cannot  be  had  in  these  days  by  half-civ- 
ilized and  weak  people,  independence.  They  are  naturally  a 
hospitable  race.  The  men  are  kind  to  their  women  and  chil- 
dren. The  women  wield  great  influence.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  their  bravery.  They  made  matters  pretty  warm  for 
.ihe  Mexican  troops  in  farmer  insOTrectior^irehen  ‘they  .had 
few  fire  arms  for  those  days,  and  those  were  antiquated.  I am 
-inclined  to  think sthat-  this  one  will  be  a -harder;  nut  to  crack. 
In  my  stay  -at  Hermosillo,  -the-  capital  of  Sonora-about  >a  hund- 
red miles  from  the  Yaqui  Valley,  I met  a number  of  Indians. 
I employed  "them  and  found  -them  wery  -tractable.  TThey  are 
mostly  pious.  They  -have  no  writing.  They  make  excellent 
miners.  The  women  do  some  fine  weaving  in  cotton  and  the 

fibre  of  the  agava.”  . 

» 

General  Nelson  A.  Miles,  who  was  not  only  a trained  Indian 
fighter  but  a student  of  Indian  races  and  life,  wrote  as  follows 
in  1899,  at  the  time  of  their  uprising  in  that  year: 

“I  can  say  of  the  Yaqui  Indians  that  they  have  a deep-seat- 
ed love  for  their  ancient  habits. and  customs,  and  a firmly 
rooted  attachment  for  their  native  soil.  That  is  saying  every- 
thing for  a half-civilized  people  defending  their  haunts  and 
the  hills  and  yalleys  of  their  ancestors.  They  are  splendid 
fighters.  They  are  quick-witted,  as  a single  instance  will  show. 
A few  years  ago,  when  a company  began  to  build  the  railroad 
south  from  Benson,  Arizona,  on  the  Southern  Pacific,  to 
Nogales,  about  sixty  miles,  on  the  Mexican  ftaundary,  and 
thence  due  south  of  Hermosillo,  the  capital  of  Sonora,  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  more,  and  thence  south  again, 
about  eighty  miles  further,  to  Guaymas,  on  the  Gulf  of  Califor- 
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nia,  giving-  the  Southern  Pacific  and  Arizona  an  outlet  at  Pacr 
gCfdde  water,  fRe’ Yaquis,  who  are  an  industrious  people,  flock-  _ 
ed  to  the  region  along  the  line  of  the  road  arid  offered  their 
labor,  which,  of  course,  was  willingly  accepted  and  well  paid 
Tor.  )|Fith  the  money  they  obtained,  which  was  of  little  or  no 
use  in  Their  own  country,  they  purchased  rifles  of  the  latest 
patterns  and  a large  supply  of  ammunition.  Many  of  them 
continued  to  work  along  the  road,  and  thus  kept  up  the  sup- 
ply of  funds  for  the  purchase  of  ammunitions  of  war. 

“I  find  by  the  latest  advices  that  the  Mexicans  have  had 
some  engagements  with  these  Indians,  and  have  lost  many  of 
their  men,  while  the  Indian  losses  have  been  very  small.  I see  ' 
that  two  thousand  Mexican  troops  are  to  be  sent  into  the  coun- 
try^ The  region  is  mountainous,  and  the  natives  are  familiar 
\yt^^verfy  defile  and  fastness  splendid  for  defense.  The_Ind- 
ians  are  determined  to  regain  every  foot  of  territory  taken 
Trom  them- by  treaty  three  years  ago.  The  Mexican  Govern- 
-ment  seems  to  be  desirous  to  put  an  end  to  hostilities  in  the 
future  by  taking  the  whole  of  their  territory  and  completely 
breaking  their  ability  to  make  further  mischief.  One  account 
savs  that  over  a hundred  -miners  and  manv  soldiers  have  been 
killed  bv  the  Yaquis.  That  means  some  bloody  work  on  both 
sides.  From  what  I know  of  the  heroism,  endurance  and 
bravery  of  these  people,  you  can  understand  that  this  war  will 
not  be  over  for  months,  and  may  drift  into  years,  although 
with  railroads  and- telegraphs  even  savage  wars  cannot  hold 
out  as  long  as  they  did  not  many  years  ago. 

‘‘I  judge  the  Mexican  Government  will  prosecute  hostili- 
ties vigorously,  as  it  is  proposed  to  advance  in  the  mountains 
and  give  the  tribes  no  chance  to  rally.  At  one  time  the-  Yaquis 
were  friendly  to  the  Americans,  but.  mixing  in  Mexican 
troubles  with  their,  own  Indians  on  the  frontier,  the  powerful 
arm  of  the  United  States  has  made  all  those  aboriginal  races 
more  or  less  hostile.  There  was  a time  when  American  miners 
in  the  wild  Mexican  mining  regions  were  treated  in  the  most 
friendly  manner  by  the  natives.  It  is  very  different  now 
( 1899).  Many  of  the  murders  committed  now  are  of  Ameri- 
cans.” 

After  leaving  Tiburon  Island  we  continued  on  our  survey, 
skirting  the  coasts  of  the  Yaquis,  past  Guaymas  and  the  Yaqui 
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river,  stopping  at  various  points  on  our  way,  until,  on  January 
23rd,  1874,  we  rounded  Punta  Rosa  and  cast  anchor  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Mayo,  or  River  of  May,  a second  cousin  to  „ 
our  erratic  and  frolicsome -Hazel  -Dyke,  without  water  save  7 
when  the  heavens  see  fit  to  parch  its  thirst  and  then  a torrent. 

Here  we  found  ourselves  in  the  territory  of  the  Mayo 
branch  of  Yaquis  whose  coast  villages,  some  few  miles  back," 
were  most  admirably  located  in  the  midst  of  swamps  and 
lagoons  which  made  them  almost  inaccessible  and  yet  kept 
them  supplied  with  an  unfailing  provision  of  wild  geese  and 
similar  game. 

With  an  eye  for  game,  a longing  for  a ramble  on  shore, 
and  in  the  hope  of  running  across  some  little  adventure  or 
other,  but  without  giving  any  serious  thought  to  possible 
danger  or  catastrophe,  your  humble  servant,  accompanied  by 
a couple  other  officers  of  the  “Narragansett,”  armed  ourselves 
with  navy  revolvers  and  a supply  of  ammunitic|i,  made  straight 
tracks  for  the  interior,  and,  in  a brief  time,  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  Indians,  who,  unquestionably,  had  tracked  our  every 
footstep  from  the  vessel,  if,  indeed,  they  had  not  followed  the 
movements  of  the  ship  along  their  entire  coast. 

Fortunately,  several  of  them  had  some  knowledge  of  the 
Spanish  language  and  it  needed  but-  a moment  to  make 
them  conversant  with  the  fact  that  we  were  American  naval 
officers  and  not  Mexican.  At  once  their  suspicions  melted 
away  and  they  vied  with  each  other  in  showing  us  hospitality. 
Upon  arriving  at  their  principal  villagevve  were  conducted 
to  the  hut  of  the  chief  and  made  members  of  his  family. 
When  we  expressed  a desire  to  hunt  the  wild  gees^  Indians 
were  immedately  detailed  to  accompany  and  aid  us.  How  we 
roamed  around  and ‘bang  ed  away  with  our  revolvers  until  we 
had  awakened  the  echoes  for  miles  around,  had  driven  the  poor 
birds  frantic  with  fear  and  caused  them  to  disappear  from 
the  entire  neighborhood  for  a week  at  least,  and  how  meagre 
the  result,  as  many  readily  be  imagined  when  hunting  wild 
birds  with  revolvers.  Cannon  would  have  been  more  effective. 

I know  after  a while  my  guide  left  me  in  disgust,  and  I kept 
wandering  about  until  I was  hopelessly  lost,  finally  reaching  a 
different  village,  where  I stood  a good  chance  of  being  killed 
at  first,  but  was  eventually  forwarded  on  to  my  destination. 
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Some  geese  were  shot,  however,  and  I can  yet  see  our  lit- 
. ^ jde  party  seated  around  the  fire  in  the  hut,  over  which  hung  a 
pot  filled  with  oil  containing  our  dismembered  bird,  boiling 
-away  and  emitting  an  odor  "which  gave  us  a foretaste  of  what 
r 'was~|to  follow.  In  the  meantime  the  old  mother  was  grinding 
out  some  corn  between  two  stones,  intended  to  be  a toothsome 
- TtorSlla,”  or  pancake.  Each  one  being  furnished  with  ar.tor- 
tilla  for  a plate,  pieces  of  goose  were  fished  out  of  the  oil  and 
placed  on  it,  and  we  fell  heartily  to  work,  whilst  the  ladies 
present  prevented  the  dogs  from  snatching  our  bones  from  ns, 
before  we  had  thoroughly  polished  them  ourselves,  by  throw- 
ing billets  of  wood  at  them.  When  we  had  finished  our  goose, 
and  licked  our  fingers,  each  one  rolled  up  his  plate  and  ate  it. 
It  was  the  most  thorough  dish-washing  I have  ever  seen.  - 
-£j_l£es,.~the  Yaquis  are  a fine  race,  and  rather  deserved  en- 
'--.xtOhrag^ment  than  extermination.  They  are  the  remnants  of 
..  brave  people  who  have  fought  for  centuries,  and  to  the  bitter 
^ end, -to  maintain  their  independence,  until  modern  arms  and 
modern  methods  were  too  much  for  them  to  longer  overcome. 
When  I was  with  them  they  had,  amongst  themselves,  an  un- 
usually perfect  military  organization,  comprising  what  might 
be  termed  companies,  battalions  and  regiments,  commanded 
by  their  various  chiefs.  At  that  time  they  were  mostly  armed 
with  bows  and  arrows,  but,  as  has  already  been  said,  they  since 
supplied  themselves  with  up-to-date  fire-arms. 

They  were  of  fine  feature  and  physique,  and  not  a few  of 
their  women  might  justly  be  called  beautiful.  "The  wife  of 
our  chief  was  especially  so,  and  when  sfie  blushed  with  pleas- 
ure as  one  of  our  number  hung  about  her  neck  a string  of 
blue  beads,  intended  for  a parting  gift,  she  was  truly  worthy, 
of  admiration.  So  was  the  grin  on  the  face  of  ‘her  .youngster 
&s  he  began  to/ realize  what  sweetness  was  concealed  in  a lump 
of  maple  sugar  which  we  gave  him. 

Their  huts  were  our  homes,  the  doors  of  which  would  al- 
ways have  been  open  to  us  had  there  been  any.  At  the  back 
end  of  eadh  were  two  tiers  of  bunks  for  sleeping  purposes;. in 
the  front  the  family  squatted,  cooked  and  lived.  Mere  justice 
demands  that  I should  say  I found  nothing  but  cleanliness 
about  their  homes,  persons  and  surroundings,  and  the  high 
opinion  which  I then  formed  of  their  general  intelligence, 
great  bravery  and  intrinsic  worth  still  remains  unchanged. 
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OuT  return  to  the  ship  was  somdfrhatT  6f  a triumphal  pro- 
cession. Mounted  on  ponies  we  galloped -away  in  true  sailor 
fashion,  swinging  lassoes  or  lariats  pver^ou'f  hea<Js'afiH~y elling 
at  the  top  of  our  voices,  whilst  the  Tnclians  ran  beside  . us  on  ; 
foot.,  -As  l went  bouncing  along  on  horseback,  with  my  trous- 
ers gradually  mounting  up  towards*  my”  knees,  I must  have 
presented  a picturesque  appearance.  I can  see  yet  the  grin 
on  the  face  of  my  own  particular  attendant!  and  still  hear  the 
hearty  laugh,  which  came  from  all  of  them  as  they  bade  us 
“Good-Bye.” 

The  years,  not  a few  in  number,  have  passed  by  since  then, 
and  during  all  of  them  there  has  hung  on  the  walls  of  my 
library  the  bow,  with  its  quiver  full  of  arrows,  which  was  the 
parting  gift  to  me  of  the  chief.  As  Tsit  looking  at  them,  and 
musing  over  the  past,  not  the  least  pleasant  of  the  pictures 
which  pass,  in  such  numbers,  befor^i^jn.entaLvision,  as  if 
in  review,  is  that  of  my  association  ;\vS3r the  Vaquis,  who  were 
deservfne  of  a better  fate  than  that  which  has  overtaken  them. 
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